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PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 



KANT'S A PRIORI ELEMENTS OF THE UNDER- 
STANDING AS CONDITIONS OF EXPERIENCE. 

THE heart of the critical philosophy is now bare before us. 
In the progress of answering the general problem of the 
Critique, Kant has been compelled to analyze the constitution of 
knowledge and to vindicate its a priori factors. This transcen- 
dental deduction, " which had never even occurred to anyone 

else was the most difficult task ever undertaken in aid 

of metaphysic." x It must, therefore, be most carefully examined 
by anyone who would estimate the actual worth of Kant's philos- 
ophy. And by way of preparation for this critical evaluation of 
the transcendental deduction, it will be advantageous to reflect 
for a moment upon the historical and psychological conditions of 
the genesis of the problem of which the deduction is the solution. 
For Kant, at least, the problem was absolutely inevitable. 
The development of his philosophic thought, as culminating in 
the Critique, has been fully described in the preceding articles. 
Here it is only necessary to recall that, even in the so-called 
empirical period, that development never escaped the embrace of 
rationalism, which was the plastic principle throughout. But the 
rationalism of the Nova Dilucidatio of 1775 differs from that of the 
Dissertation of 1 770, and still more from that of the Critique of 
1 78 1. In general, the essence of rationalism consists in the 
dogma that reason can give us real knowledge without the 

iiv, 8 (9). 
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cooperation of sense-impressions. This general tenet of all 
rationalists was never surrendered by Kant. But it may be main- 
tained that rational knowledge is either derived from the logical 
laws of thought, or from a larger system of universal and neces- 
sary elements of thought, be these elements mere notions, or 
explicit laws or principles. The one may be designated logical, 
the other, epistemological, rationalism. From logical rationalism, 
of which Wolff's system may be taken as the type, we found Kant 
already breaking away in the Nova Dilucidatio. And in the 
brilliant group of works belonging to the next decade, he renoun- 
ces all allegiance to it. But, as the preceding articles showed, 
underneath his contempt for logical rationalism and his marked 
preference for empirical methods, lay esconced that form of 
rationalism, which is here called epistemological. This he re- 
tained to the end, as both Analytic and sEsthetic prove. But a 
rationalist, again, may assert that reason gives a complete and 
exhaustive knowledge of things, or only a sketch of their general 
characteristics. Thus we have material and formal rationalism, 
to which Wolff and Kant, respectively, stand in the same relation 
as towards logical and epistemological rationalism. That Kant, 
even in the so-called empirical phase of his development, adhered 
to formal and epistemological rationalism, which, however, the 
nature of his employment then kept in abeyance, the preceding 
article has furnished grounds for believing. He repudiated logical 
rationalism, which professed to deduce the causal relation from a 
law of logic. He repudiated material rationalism, which pro- 
fessed to reconstruct the actual world in thought, whether logical 
or still more general. Facts — causal facts among them — can be 
known only by experience. But that does not exclude the be- 
lief, which Kant still cherished and ultimately embodied in the 
Critique, that reason supplies ultimate notions and principles 
which are valid of the real world. The question of their validity 
is, however, not a subject of discussion or doubt prior to 1770. 
The a priori origin, itself an inherited dogma, carried with it the 
associated traditional belief in objective validity. And Kant's be- 
lief might never have been disturbed but for the breach made in 
the objective world itself by his discovery of the equality and 
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opposition of sense and understanding and his resolution of the 
one real universe into a mundus intelligibilis and a mundus sensi- 
bilis. Under this metaphysical hypothesis, knowledge was ex- 
plained, as to its validity, in two opposite ways. The validity of 
rational notions and laws rested, as before, on their a priori 
origin. But the validity of mathematics, a kind of sense-knowl- 
edge, rested on the fact that space was the form of every sensible 
object, which, both in matter and form, was mere presentation of 
ours. Space makes the objects (so far as their form is con- 
cerned), therefore the laws of space are valid of objects. It is 
true that space, like notions of the understanding, is a priori. 
But this is not the ground of its objective validity. The question 
of objective validity, however, being once raised and answered 
with regard to a priori forms of sense, could not but arise with 
regard to a priori notions when once reflection, already so far 
advanced, was able to overcome the inert acquiescence in this 
residuum of Wolff's rationalism. And two years after the Dis- 
sertation, it is formulated in that oft-quoted letter to Herz. The 
answer was found in the consideration that a priori notions can 
refer to objects only if all objects are (as the Dissertation asserted 
of -j^^-objects) appearances to us — sense presentations in our 
synthetic or combining self-consciousness. This, however, is the 
abandonment of that realistic rationalism which Kant had re- 
tained from his Wolffian inheritance long after surrendering 
Wolff's logical and material rationalism. The change was 
brought about, as has been already shown, by the intervention 
and aid of Hume. It is elaborated in the transcendental deduction. 
But Kant still remains a rationalist — a formal, epistemological, 
phenomenalistic rationalist. 

Now, I maintain, it was to save this rationalism that the whole 
Analytic was composed. The transcendental deduction was ab- 
solutely necessary for Kant, because, but of course only because, he 
set out with the fundamental dogma of rationalism, which, amid 
all the changing phases of his thought, he could never bring himself 
to surrender. The transcendental deduction is his elaborate apology 
for as much of Wolffs rationalism as reflection did not compel 
him to throw away. The residuum is accepted, not on evidence, 
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but because it is there. The deduction shows how the uni- 
verse must be constituted in order to make room for its presence. 
Meantime no one can see what right this rudimentary survival of 
thought has to exist, much less to demand the reconstruction of 
the world for its special accommodation. 

To explain Kant is to trace the historical derivation of his 
problem. And what is here claimed is that but for the unproven 
assumptions he brought with him from traditional thought, there 
could have been no such problem as that of the transcendental 
deduction, and no need of the Analytic as a whole. Kant be- 
longed to an age of mathematical culture, and came from the 
philosophical school of Leibniz and Wolff. He followed the 
Zeitgeist in assuming that the organism of knowledge had for its 
soul a system of a priori determinations, which formed the uni- 
versal and necessary principles of all experience and of every 
science. What function he assigned them in experience will be 
considered presently. Here it is to be noted that the axioms of 
mathematics, the laws of logic, and the general postulates of 
physics, were referred by Kant to the independent origination of 
the mind. But that the mind should legislate a priori for nature, 
should lay down laws which are objectively valid in the world of 
space and motion, is a fact so wonderful that it calls for explana- 
tion. Hence, the transcendental deduction. Kant reiterates 
that this is the motive for it. In his excellent summary at the 
close of the deduction in the first edition, he begins by saying 
that knowledge has to deal, not with things in themselves, but 
with phenomena only, for otherwise "we could have no concepts 
a priori of them." x And near the close of the deduction in the 
second edition, it is stated that " the possibility of the categories 
has been established as a priori cognitions of objects of percep- 
tion in general." 2 So also in entering upon the transcendental 
deduction he at once apologizes for its ' inevitable difficulty,' 
and vindicates its ' inevitable necessity ' by asserting that " we 
have either to surrender altogether all claims to a knowledge 
through pure reason or to bring this critical investigation to perfec- 

1(112). 

2 III, 131 (S. 236). 
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tion." 1 The 'critical investigation' shows that some knowledge 
is possible a priori, because all knowledge is produced by a priori 
functions of the understanding in the synthesis of presentations 
of sense. We can know a priori the modes of synthesis through 
which self-consciousness makes all knowledge possible. And 
that the vindication of such a priori knowledge is the motive and 
object of the transcendental deduction is again repeated in the 
Prolegomena : "The principles of possible experience are then at 
the same time universal laws of nature, which can be cognized 
a priori. And thus the problem in our second question, How is 
the pure science of nature possible ? is solved. ' ' 2 And the larger part 
of the Analytic, the part following the transcendental deduction of 
the categories, is devoted to an exposition of the principles which 
form the elements of the pure science of nature. 3 

On the side of a priori science then (to say nothing as yet of 
the a priori in ordinary experience), Kant's problem is simply an 
inheritance from a rationalistic mode of thought now happily ob- 
solete. It was a problem conditioned by two assumptions, either 
or both of which might be disputed. Given the existence of real 
things apart from my consciousness, and given in my conscious- 
ness reason-originated knowledge about those things : such were 
the original data of Kant's problem. But they were manifestly 
incompatible, and one or other, if not both, must be given up. 
Repudiate a priori knowledge, and then the difficulty vanishes, 
for, as Kant pointed out in the letter to Herz, empirical knowledge 

1 III, 109 (79). 

2 $23 [IV, 54 (81)]. See also the Reflexionen, II, 281 (no. 983). 

3 Kant occasionally and sporadically asserts (as already remarked in the preced- 
ing article) that the transcendental deduction is a vindication of mathematics, as 
well as of pure physic and experience. See III, 108(78), 151-2(137-9), 157-8 
(144-6). As the Analytic shows that all knowledge depends upon the synthesis of 
self-consciousness, through functions designated by the categories, Kant cannot leave 
mathematical knowledge, which the jEsthetic explained independently, any longer 
aloof from the Analytic. But, as a matter of fact, no further explanation or vindication of 
mathematics is offered, as may be seen by consulting the ' ' axioms of perception, ' ' 
when the subject is brought to a final focus. And with most helpful inconsistency, 
Kant himself tells us : " Mathematical principles do not belong to this part of our 
discussion (i.e., the Analytic), because they are derived from perception, and not 
from the pure concept of the understanding " [III, 147-8(132). They are in- 
troduced to give the system an appearance of completeness and symmetry. 
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refers to things because it is the counterpart of the manner in 
which they affect us. Kant, however, took the other alternative. 
Holding fast to a priori knowledge, he turned the independent 
thing into an appearance to us. Of such an object, of course, it 
might be known a priori that it must conform to the laws of our 
apprehension of objects. But with this transformation of reality 
into representation, there is really no problem for the transcenden- 
tal deduction to solve. Once realize that by object is meant an 
ordered complex of sense presentations, and the question as to 
how a priori notions can refer to objects is meaningless. This 
question presupposes a naive realism, which is surrendered by 
that definition of object. Henceforth, there is no such thing as 
the reference of a priori notions to independent realities. Instead 
of it you have what can be seen without any transcendental de- 
duction, the a priori or innate functions of self-consciousness in 
producing the representation of an object, which functions may 
presumably be known by reflexion upon the finished process. 
Kant's transcendental deduction, or proof of how subjective con- 
ditions of thought have objective validity, has therefore a genuine 
meaning only for that realistic rationalism which is still found in 
the Dissertation, but which is surrendered by the Critique even in 
the Aisthetic. In the phenomenalistic rationalism of the later work, 
the question is retained, but in a new and still more suspicious 
form. Subjective is put for contingent, and objective for universal 
and necessary, and it is then asked how subjective associations 
of perceptions can be turned into objective connections. The 
answer (which must be considered further on) is that this (more 
than dubious) result is due to the logical functions of judging 
under the unity of self-consciousness. 

But the dilemma of Kant — how a priori knowledge in the 
mind could be valid of things in the real world — might have 
been avoided altogether, if he had but seriously considered the 
question whether as a matter of fact we possess such a priori 
knowledge. For the dilemma, as it stood, Kant's solution is no 
solution. Kant metamorphoses the real world into our knowl- 
edge of the real world — nature into our experience of objects — and 
then asserts that we can know a priori what we put a priori into 
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such knowledge or experience. This maxim of the critical 
philosophy undoubtedly disposes of the issue, which on that very 
account, however, is seen to be an artificial issue. The Dives of 
the outer world crosses the great gulf separating him from the 
pure notions that lie in Abraham's bosom by becoming himself a 
creature of thought. But the gulf is only an imaginary one. 
That a priori fabric of the spiritual world is itself a figment. Our 
datum is neither a priori knowledge, nor independent realities, nor 
yet both together, but only this : We know objects. That we 
do not know them prior to, or apart from, sense-impressions, has 
been shown in the preceding articles, though it was also shown 
that knowledge is not therefore identical with sense-impressions. 
And this contention, so far as the Analytic is concerned, might 
readily be admitted by Kant. For the a priori knowledge there 
specified, as constitutive of the pure science of nature, consists of 
but a small number of propositions, not one of which will stand 
the touch of critical tests. The principle of the axioms of pure 
perception, all perceptions are extensive quantities, is really an 
analytical proposition, the meaning being that perceptions in 
space and time are spatial and temporal perceptions. The prin- 
ciple of the anticipations of sense-perception, in all phenomena, 
the real, which is an object of sensation, has intensive quantity, 
or a degree, is, if not surreptitiously derived from the constitution 
of space, simply a generalization of observations. The analogies 
of experience, as will be shown in detail hereafter, are but 
hypotheses which serve to colligate chaotic facts. And the 
postulates of empirical thinking in general are mere definitions of 
possibility, actuality, and necessity. Where, then, is that system 
of a priori principles, that pure science of nature, which the 
Analytic was written to vindicate ? Even according to the 
showing of that work itself, the system has dwindled to one 
proposition about substantiality, and another about causality, the 
a priori character of which will hereafter be disproved. 

But it has been already stated that Kant inherited the theory 
of a priori thought, not only in the form of fundamental principles 
for the demonstrative sciences, but also as ordering categories or 
combining functions in every sensuous experience. This most 
important aspect of the theory has now to be considered. 
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"When artists speak of Nature," said Goethe, "they endow 
it, but unconsciously endow it, with intelligence. So is it with all 
those who glorify experience exclusively : they fail to see that 
experience is only the half of experience." To have stamped this 
aphorism upon the philosophic consciousness of the modern 
world is the imperishable achievement of Kant, and that altogether 
apart from the official proof of it contained in the transcendental 
deduction of the categories. In fact, this general conception of 
experience, as a complex of sense-elements ordered by thought, 
is an inherited presupposition of the critical philosophy. And 
the reference of all sense-presentations to one combining self-con- 
sciousness would scarcely have served to demonstrate the pre- 
supposition to any one who held that the combining functions of 
that self-consciousness never got beyond the spatial and temporal 
arrangements given in, or suggested by, the presentations them- 
selves. That " experience is only the half of experience " is the 
postulate, rather than the result of the Critique, which, in fact, 
opens with that declaration : " Though all our knowledge begins 
ivitli experience, it does not, therefore, originate from experience. 
For it may well be that experience itself is a complex of impres- 
sions received through sense, and of elements originated by the 
mind itself." Thus not sensibility alone, but sensibility as sub- 
jugated by the functions of the understanding is at the very out- 
set implied to be the source of real knowledge. Kant is already 
at one with the empiricist, that all knowledge begins with sense- 
impressions, but also at one with the rationalist, that understand- 
ing contributes elements to the constitution of knowledge. It is 
his antecedent ideal of knowledge, derived as that is from ration- 
alism, that gives point to the observation : " Were experience 
nothing but a conglomerate of perceptions, it would contain 
nothing which was not of empirical origin." l That experience 
contains a priori constituents is not more clearly asserted in the 
Analytic than in the introductory paragraphs of the Critique. 
Here it is mixed up with the question of an a priori knowledge, 
which is something altogether apart from experience, whereas in 
the Analytic the ' transcendental deduction ' is devoted to the 

1 Kant's Reflexionen, II, 281 (no. 983). 
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a priori of experience and the ' principles ' to the a priori 
knowledge which is independent of experience. 

Still the point remains, that the Critique set out with a concep- 
tion of knowledge and experience borrowed from rationalism, and 
to this alone the necessity of a transcendental deduction is owing. 
What is presupposed is that individual experiences of sense are 
submitted to mind-originated laws, which, as principles of connec- 
tion, endow them with universality and necessity. Apart from 
this intellectual prius, all experience would be uncertain, contin- 
gent, subjective. The one function of the a priori is described 
by Kant in two slightly different ways. Following Leibniz, he 
treats it as the source of the formal or subjective certainty of all 
experiential knowledge, on the ground that such experience must 
always be subsumed under, or connected with, a priori first prin- 
ciples. Without these, human knowledge would sink to the level 
of that blind association of impressions which constituted, in the 
rationalist's opinion, the peculiar experience of the brutes. On 
the other hand, Kant proclaims an apparently new function for 
the a priori, in making it the sole source of the objective order of 
nature. Since, however, Kant means by ' nature ' only a com- 
plex of sense presentations, and by ' objective ' only universally 
valid, it will be seen that in spite of this new and misleading 
phraseology 1 the Leibnizian function of the a priori is still pre- 
served. It is the source of a universal and necessary synthesis 
in the order of sense-presentations. That experience is made up 
of such universal and necessary conjunctions, Kant assumes to be 
a fact recognized by everybody. He nowhere offers the slightest 
proof of it, though it is the basis of much of the Critique, and 
Kant's own epistemology in mice. As Reinhold has well said : 
" Experience is properly speaking the final ground, the founda- 
tion, upon which the glorious structure of the Critique of Pure 
Reason has been reared. The view of perceptions being connected 
in a regular and necessarily determined order, which is accepted 
as a fact, forms the basis of the Kantian system." 2 

1 This perversion of language is especially common in the Prolegomena. See also 
Reflexionen, II, 284-288 (especially nos. 985, 990, 991, 992). 
1 Beitrage, I, 287. 
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That " experience is only the half of experience " is no doubt 
a profound truth. If this were all that Kant had borrowed 
from the older rationalism, one could have no other feeling than 
that of gratitude for the loan. In that case, his problem would 
have been to determine the nature and the functions of the two 
halves of experience. And it is absolutely indispensable that 
mental science should separate in experience what is actually 
experienced, and what is inferred or added by thought. But 
Kant no more succeded in this undertaking than his one-sided 
rationalistic and empirical predecessors. If the problem is to be 
solved scientifically, it can be only by means of such quantitative 
experiments as are nowadays carried on in psychological labora- 
tories. The experimental psychologist endeavors, by methods 
of elimination, to determine the undiluted deliverances of sen- 
sibility in any given perception, whose residuum, of course, will 
then be regarded as the contribution of thought. But Kant, like 
a genuine rationalist, began at the other end, and began with a 
dogmatic assumption. Discarding the field of sense, in which 
alone experimentation according to scientific methods is possible 
and definite results obtainable, he essayed to determine by means 
of an artificial and irrelevant logic what elements thought con- 
tributed to experience. And along with this error in procedure, 
he was always under the influence of the rationalist's antipathy to 
sense and distrust of experience, which led him to the funda- 
mental but baseless dogma that the order, synthesis, or necessary 
validity of the facts of perception is not given in the facts them- 
selves, but superimposed upon them by the spontaneity of the 
understanding. In dealing with experience, Kant, under the 
sway of rationalism, neglected what was sensational in origin for 
what he supposed extra-sensational, and what was empirical in 
validity for what he supposed metempirical. If Goethe is right 
in the observation that through Kant the old main problem of 
philosophy was renewed : How much the ego and how much, 
on the other hand, the non-ego contribute to our spiritual being, 
that is, to our knowledge and experience — it is renewed in a 
form and spirit that make Kant's solution unacceptable to an age 
that has burst the bonds of dogmatic rationalism. 
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What is above all needed is an exact determination of the 
sense elements in our perception of the external world. Kant 
characterizes them formally as 'matter,' as 'chaos,' as 'contin- 
gent,' because his previous assumption is that understanding 
gives them 'form,' 'order,' and 'necessary validity.' But 
these formal descriptions, though they leave the way open for 
the rationalist's dogma, tell us little about the nature or the func- 
tions of the sense-elements themselves. And what they do 
imply cannot for a moment be granted, and would not, in any 
but an age of one-sided abstractions, be assumed even by a ration- 
alist. For Kant's discovery (it was little less) of the function of 
the unity of apperception in the generation of the consciousness 
of objects may very well be accepted without making it the sole 
source of objectivity. There is no perception of an object with- 
out synthesis, and no synthesis apart from a unitary self-conscious- 
ness, that holds together the presentative and representative ele- 
ments ; but this condition, precedent to objective perception, does 
not itself constitute objectivity. It is on the sense-presentations 
themselves that attention must be concentrated, though Kant un- 
fortunately overlooked them. They are not to be treated as 
meaningless, passive, disconnected units. For they are already 
pregnant with those real things with which in fact popular thought 
identifies them, and from which science and philosophy elaborate 
the notion of unchanging substance. As the notion of perma- 
nent substance is not originally projected from us into the objec- 
tive world, but, as the history of science shows, acquired by 
complex reflection upon the individualized yet more or less per- 
ishable and changeable things of experience, beyond which the 
thought of the vast majority of mankind has not yet advanced, 
so those things themselves are, as psychological analysis reveals, 
simply the hypostatization in every case of a complex of sense- 
presentations, characterized, in the first place, by their independ- 
ence of our volition, and, secondly, by the manner of their con- 
nection with one another in space and time, in virtue of which 
they exhibit a spatial unity and a temporal continuity. But this 
hypostatization could never have taken place, unless along with 
involuntary presentations, characterized by spatial and temporal 
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coherence, we possessed a unity of self-consciousness which en- 
abled us to hold the presentations together and suggested for 
them an independent existence like that revealed to us in the 
consciousness of our own voluntary thought and action. From 
the self-conscious synthesis of certain simultaneous and suc- 
cessive associations, arises the notion of object. Of all the 
conditions involved, Kant sees none but the combining unity of 
self-consciousness. The involuntary origination of the presen- 
tations and their connection had been brought out by Kant's 
British predecessors. This involuntariness Kant ignores alto- 
gether, though it is of the utmost importance in the development 
of the objective consciousness. And as regards the connection 
of presentations, Kant overlooks altogether the coherence which 
enables them, while remaining one group, to change their position 
relatively to other groups in space, though this is the most con- 
spicuous feature in our ordinary experience of an object. And 
for the continuity or steadiness of their changes in time, Kant 
substitutes the opposite hypothesis of a permanency in time, 
which, though characteristic of the philosophic conception of sub- 
stance, is no part of an ordinary experience or knowledge of 
things as objects. 

It will probably be objected that such criticism of Kant is un- 
just, as his purpose ostensibly and really was to make a survey 
and examination of the resources of pure reason, or the a priori 
elements of experience. And nominally at least this observation 
is perfectly j ust. But what is here maintained is not only that 
Kant's distinction between a priori and a posteriori is altogether 
untenable, but that his method of determining the a priori ele- 
ments of experience constantly led him to attribute to them 
functions which an antecedent analysis of the a posteriori ele- 
ments would have shown to be sense given. That perception 
of an objective world is impossible without a combining unity of 
self-consciousness, is a great and imperishable discovery of Kant's ; 
but that the objective world we perceive is therefore constituted 
(so far at least as its objectivity is concerned) by what Beck very 
properly calls the synthetico-objective unity of self- consciousness, 
is no more true than the assertion that we live on air because 
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we cannot live without it. What the mind does contribute to 
perception can be determined only by a careful analysis of the 
act of perceiving in all its aspects. Such an analysis will 
show that the distinction between a priori and a posteriori is arbi- 
trary, and that whatever is true in the results, which Kant so 
elaborately spun out from an isolated study of the a priori, may 
be reached by simple reflection, and expressed in language as in- 
telligible as any other part of psychology. The fact that knowl- 
edge implies a unity of self-consciousness was settled once for all 
by Kant. The transcendental deduction, however, which would 
construct the fact, is to-day so much useless scaffolding. 

It may again be objected, that in his transcendental deduction 
Kant is dealing, not with objectivity in the old sense of reality, 
but in his own new sense of universal and necessary reality. And 
this, as before observed, is no doubt the kind of objectivity for 
which Kant consciously at least aims to account. Yet this attempt 
is open to all the criticisms hitherto made upon his general under- 
taking. He asserts that judgments of experience must be uni- 
versal and necessary. But, as already shown, this is mere tradi- 
tional assumption, the opposite of which seems to-day more 
probable. Then he asserts this universality and necessity must 
be derived from the understanding. Yet nothing but his ration- 
alistic antipathy to sense stands in the way of deriving these (sup- 
posed) characteristics from experience of sense. Next, by the aid 
of logic, he enumerates the functions of self-consciousness, by 
which in perception subjective associations are (supposed to be) 
turned into objective connections. But the list depends upon the 
twofold assumption that self-consciousness expresses itself in 
judging, and that judging was analyzed once for all in logic. The 
rationalist's prejudice in favor of logic, which lies at the root of 
the entire deduction, is most strikingly exhibited in the Reflections. 
"The metamorphosis of empirical and special consciousness, 
which is merely subjective, into a consciousness which is universal 
and objective, belongs," it is there declared, " to logic." 1 Yet the 
fact of such metamorphosis has nowhere been established, and 
seems to rest on no other foundation than the rationalist's assump- 

1 II, 280 (no. 981). 
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tion that understanding cannot come into play without producing 
the same universality and necessity which it imparts to the syllo- 
gism. We are told over and over again that experience is possi- 
ble only through judgments, that the materials of such judgments 
are empirical perceptions, that at first " they hold good merely 
for us (that is, for our subject), and we do not till afterwards give 
them a new reference (to an object), and desire that they shall 
always hold good for us and alike for everybody else." Objec- 
tive validity, reference to an object, is the same as " necessary 
universality of application." And, conversely, "when we have 
reason to consider a judgment necessarily universal (which never 
depends upon perception, but upon the pure concept of the un- 
derstanding, under which the perception is subsumed), we must 
consider it objective also, that is, that it expresses not merely a 
reference of our perception to a subject, but a quality of the ob- 
ject." Thus " the reference of perceptions to an object, and the 
knowledge of that object through the perceptions," as well as the 
universal and necessary validity of the conjunction of perceptions, 
that is to say objectivity in the sense of thinghood, and objectivity 
in the sense of apodictic validity, are both alike, referred, and in 
the same act, produced by " the pure concept of the understand- 
ing under which the perception is subsumed," or, as it is later 
and more correctly expressed, by some function of the combining 
unity of self-consciousness. 1 

Now we have already seen that, though the unity of self-con- 
sciousness is the supreme condition for the development of the 
notion of objective reality or thinghood, it would be powerless in 
the absence of other conditions furnished by the sense-presenta- 
tions themselves. And the same remark will apply to objectivity 
in its other signification — universal and necessary validity — pro- 
vided such a signification is at all admissible. For, to assert that 
thought as well as sense enters into all experience, is not to assert 
that experience can furnish judgments of universal and necessary 
validity. This rationalistic dogma we have, in fact, in an earlier 
article adduced grounds for rejecting. But, allowing the dogma 
to pass here unquestioned, we shall not find it difficult to show 
1 Prolegomena \ 18 [IV, 47 (69)]. See also Reflexionen, II, 282 (no. 983). 
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that Kant cannot account for such objective reality or universal 
and necessary validity of empirical judgments. It cannot rest, he 
rightly sees, " upon empirical, or in short sensuous conditions." 
It does rest, he holds, " upon a pure concept of the understand- 
ing," upon a function of self-consciousness. As an illustration 
of (1) subjective and contingent judgments becoming (2) "judg- 
ments of experience by superadded concepts of the understand- 
ing," he gives the famous example : (1) " When the sun shines on 
the stone, it grows warm," and (2) " The sun warms the stone." 
But it ought surely to be evident that the first of these judgments 
is not a subjective and contingent judgment, or what Kant calls 
a judgment of perception, at all. And what is more surprising, 
Kant expressly says that there are judgments of perception which 
could never " become judgments of experience, even though a 
concept of the understanding were superadded, because they refer 
merely to feeling, which everybody knows to be merely subjec- 
tive, and which of course can never be attributed to the object, 
and consequently never become objective." 1 Of such untrans- 
formable judgments, which are "merely subjectively valid," 
are the following: "The room is warm," " Sugar is sweet," 
" Wormwood is bitter." If not with judgments like these, which 
most of us would hesitate to describe as " merely subjectively 
valid," where then do the transforming concepts begin to function? 
The answer, I think, cannot be gainsaid that with Kant they begin 
precisely where all flavor of subjectivity has left the judgment of 
perception, that is to say, precisely where that judgment has itself 
become universally objective. At that point, however, they are 
not needed. Nothing could show better than Kant's own ex- 
ample that the concepts of the understanding, or functions of 
self-consciousness, do not change subjective and contingent judg- 
ments into objective and universally valid judgments. The so- 
called judgment of perception, "when the sun shines on the 
stone, it grows warm," contains as much universality and neces- 
sity as the so-called judgment of experience : " The sun warms 
the stone." When Kant says the first judgment, however often 
I and others may have perceived it, " contains no necessity, per- 

'' Prolegomena, \ 19, note [IV, 48 (71)]. 
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ceptions being only usually conjoined in this manner," he has his 
eye fixed upon a rationalistic ideal (' necessity ') which the propo- 
sition does not realize, and so he overlooks the voucher which 
the proposition can claim, namely, not merely usual conjunction 
(" only usually conjoined "), but invariable experience, as reported 
by the race and verified by every living percipient. There is 
no other guarantee for the proposition : " The sun warms the 
stone." When Kant supposes that the mind, by informing the 
first judgment of perception with the category of cause, turns it 
into this judgment of experience, imparting to it necessary con- 
nection, universal validity, and real objectivity, he is carried aloof 
from the facts of the case by that abiding spirit of rationalism 
which so often, and so fatefully, distorted his naturally clear and 
unbiased vision. 

What the two propositions express is not the difference be- 
tween subjective and objective, contingent and necessary, par- 
ticular and universal, but the difference between two real aspects, 
both equally objective and universal, of the one common phe- 
nomenon. In the one case, ' sunshine' and ' stone-warmth' are 
regarded as events sequent in time. In the other case, they are 
regarded as causally connected, the ' stone-warmth' being pro- 
duced by the ' sunshine.' But the causal relation is not more 
objective and universal than the temporal sequence. It is in 
fact much more hypothetical, if cause be understood in the popu- 
lar sense of producing ground or source of the effect, as however 
it is not understood by Kant. Kant means by causation neces- 
sary sequence in time as determined by a category of the under- 
standing, or a function of self-consciousness. It will hereafter be 
shown that the consciousness of objective causation is due to the 
projection of our own wills into the things of the external world, 
and that the causal relation, whether taken in the popular sense 
of production, or in the scientific sense of invariable sequence, 
rests upon an hypothesis or postulate, and cannot therefore claim 
the same objective validity as an actual perception of temporal 
sequence with which Kant compares it. 

The general result is that, though we cannot say any proposi- 
tion of experience expresses a universal and necessary truth, yet 
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were this possible, propositions dealing with relations between 
cause and effect would have no stronger validity than proposi- 
tions recording invariable sequences of events in time ; and that 
other conditions, empirical conditions (objective as well as sub- 
jective), in addition to the combining unity of self-consciousness 
are required for the generation of the notion of causality. 

With the abstract one- sidedness of rationalism and sensational- 
ism before him, it was an epoch-making thought of Kant's, that 
both sense and understanding were operative in every experience. 
But as a descendant of the rationalistic school, Kant constantly 
overestimated the function of the understanding, while he neglected 
altogether to analyze the contributions of sense, being attracted 
to empiricism, not because it made sense a source of knowledge, 
but because of that limitation of knowledge consequent upon 
making sense a source whereby, in the transcendental deduction, 
he was enabled to vindicate the rights of rationalism. 

Understanding, or self-consciousness whose combining functions 
are designated the categories of the understanding, is not the 
begetter of objectivity, either in the common meaning of thing- 
hood, or in the Kantian meaning of necessary and universal valid- 
ity. We should have no consciousness of objects without a 
combining self-consciousness, though this alone is inadequate to 
produce it. If any judgments of experience have more than an 
empirical validity (as they have not), it has already been shown 
that this surplusage of authority is not derived from the a priori 
judiciary of understanding. There remains only one other use and 
ground of Kant's transcendental deduction. If experience is not 
made up of a universal and necessary synthesis of perceptions, it 
is, at any rate, a synthesis of perceptions. And, more and more, 
as years went by, it was on the indispensableness of understand- 
ing for the production of this synthesis, rather than on any other 
ground, that Kant based his transcendental deduction. This has 
already been illustrated in the foregoing exposition by quotations 
from the second edition ' of the Critique of Pure Reason, and from 
the FortscJiritte , which was written two decades after the Critique. 
And in a most instructive and interesting correspondence, falling 

1 The fact of synthesis is not so prominent in the first edition. 
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about the middle of that interval, between Beck and Kant, which 
Professor Dilthey has recently brought to light, 1 this view of the 
deduction is even more strongly expressed by Kant. Beck had 
forwarded to Kant the manuscript of his Erliiutender Auszug, or 
explanatory abstract of the critical philosophy, which already 
reached as far as the Dialectic, with the earnest wish that Kant 
should read through the exposition of the transcendental deduc- 
tion and of the principles. In his reply, dated 16 October, 1792, 
Kant gives the following admirable summary of the ground and 
substance of his argumentation : " In my opinion, everything 
depends upon the fact that, since in the empirical notion of a 
synthetic whole, synthesis cannot be given by means of mere per- 
ceiving and apprehending, but can be given only through the 
ego's combination of the manifold in the perception, and be repre- 
sented only in a pure consciousness, in general, therefore that 
combination and its functions must be subject to a priori rules of 
the mind which constitute the pure thinking of an object in gen- 
eral, or to the pure concept of the understanding. To this pure 
thinking or concept, the apprehension of the manifold must be 
subject, in so far as it [the concept] is the unifying factor in per- 
ception, and the condition of all possible experience of synthetic 
wholes or of every complex in which there is a synthesis. As 
such a condition, it gives rise to the a priori principles of experi- 
ence." 2 

What is to be said of this account and defence of the transcen- 
dental deduction and the a priori principles ? Precisely, I think, 
what has been said of so many other aspects of the same general 
doctrine. While it is perfectly true that there can be no synthesis 
(and in experience there is a synthesis of perceptions) without 
the comparing and combining activity of a unitary self-conscious- 
ness — and it is Kant's undying renown to have proclaimed this 
truth — yet this self-consciousness does not of itself make the syn- 
theses of our perceptions, but it takes them or the ground of 
them from sensibility, which delivers to us, not merely the matter 

'Published in the (July, 1889) Archi-0 fur Geschichte der Philosophic (Bd. II, 
Heft 4, 592-650), under the title Die Rostocker Kanthandschriften. 
^Archiv, 630-631. See also 622, 623, 624, 628, 639. 
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of presentations, but also the basis for their order and arrangement, 
both alike, and the one as much as the other, being unchangeable 
by us. As against a one-sided empiricism like Hume's, Kant's in- 
sistence upon the indispensableness of a combining self-conscious- 
ness in every experience is an invaluable correction. But it be- 
comes itself erroneous by ignoring those deliverances of sense 
which constituted the be-all and end-all of Hume's metaphysics. 
It may well be that from the very constitution of intelligence we 
can only combine presentations in certain forms, but the specific 
modes in which we do combine this set and that depend upon 
the constitution and order of the presentations themselves, as they 
come upon us in experience. And as to the fundamental forms 
of combination — spatial, temporal, causal, substantial — these, as 
has already, to some extent, been shown in treating of space and 
time, and will be shown more fully in the following discussions, 
depend, not only upon the nature of intelligence, but also upon 
relations in the world of real existences. On that account, there 
can be no a priori principles regarding them, even though (as 
cannot be admitted) we were able to formulate a priori all the 
functions of self-consciousness. How can your knowledge of the 
objective world be enlarged through a dissection of all the facul- 
ties and functions involved in perceiving it ? Kant believed we 
had an a priori knowledge of nature. As a rationalist who had 
come to admit that there were two sources of knowledge, he could 
not allow understanding to borrow of sense anything more than 
an opaque, chaotic, manifold, or 'matter,' and found no difficulty 
in attributing every other element in knowledge to the opera- 
tion of the understanding. It alone, therefore, is the source of 
synthesis ! And the paragraph, from which we have quoted, in 
the letter to Beck, ends with the following naive disposal of the 
view we have here opposed to Kant's own : " The common view 
asserts that the idea of the synthetic whole as such is appre- 
hended along with the ideas of the manifold which is appre- 
hended, and that like them it is given to the percipient. In that 
case, it would not belong, as hqwever it must belong, entirely to 
our spontaneity." 1 Synthesis must belong to our spontaneity, 

1 Archiv, 631. 
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must be the function of understanding, because, but of course 
only because, Kant's rationalism forbade the supposition that it 
might be given by sense. 

There is no synthesis without the combining unity of self-con- 
sciousness. But its function is not, as the rationalist supposed,, 
to make or create syntheses. It simply renders or reports to us 
what and as it receives. Self-conscious man is only the groping 
interpreter of the universe. The infinite alphabet of existence 
lies before him in sections and detached fragments ; the cate- 
gories of thought are his reading and rendering of them, which 
are more or less definitive or conjectural according to the con- 
dition of the inscriptions. 

J. G. Schurman. 

Cornell University. 



